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ABSTRACT 

The study vas an attenpt to obtain inforaation about 
a variety of adult education programs in Nebraska by assessing the 
number of adult education programs or courses, the number of people 
being reached, and the number of professional or volunteer staff 
people involved. The document opens with a literature review of 
selected studies on growth of adult education .in Nebraska and the 
United States. In addition the document presents the following: (1) a 
discussion of the procedures employed to collect the various data, 
(2) a brief description of the methods utilized in displaying 
information, and (3) a description of the analysis plan designed to 
examine the relationship of various findings over a period of time. 
The findings are presented in the form of graphs, tables on selected 
data in adult education courses, clientele, participants, 
instructional personnel, and time comparisons of selected data on per 
pupil cost/enrollments and instructional personnel/enrollments. A 
summary of the findings and five recommendations are briefly 
discussed. Four appendixes are included. (BP) 
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FORWARD 

The growth of adult education in the United States has been 
rapid. Equally impressive is the growth of adult and continuing 
education programs in the State of Nebraska. Under the state 
leadership of Dr. Leonard Hill and through the cooperation of the 
University of Nebraska, Kearney State College, the staters techni- 
cal community colleges, public school administrators and the 
Adult and Continuing Education Association of Nebraska, the total 
number of adults being served each year is staggering. 

However, the job is not completed. Much more needs to be 
accomplished if the promise of life-long learning for all Is to 
be fulfilled. The purpose of this survey was to contribute to 
the tasks that lie ahead. By analyzing what adult education ef- 
forts currently are being carried out it was felt that a better 
understanding of the field and its Tuture needs would be provided. 
It is hoped that future legislative support of adult education in 
Nebraska might result from the research effort and others like it. 

-.J 

The work of Mr. Mick Zangari and Mr. Chuck Dull in col- 
lecting and compiling much of the information is appreciated. In 
addition. Dr. Hill, his staff, various staff members in the Nebraska 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

General Statement 

Our society is one of rapid change. Change has become such 
a constancy that a person no longer blinks at new discoveries, 
new technological advances, and new ways of life. However, this 
rapidity of change has promoted a variety of problems. Such 
factors as the energy crisis, the pollution problems, and the 
galloping economic inflation are concerns yet to be dealt with 
in any constructive way. 

More important from an educative view, is what this all has 

meant for the living being we call man. The now famous term 

coined by Toffler, "future shock," says much about the problems 

for man caused by rapid change; 

The acceleration of change in our time . . . has per- 
sonal and psychological, as well as sociological, conse- 
quences • unless man quickly learns to control the rate 
of change in his personal affairs as well as in society aj^ 
large, we are doomed to a massive adaptational breakdown. 

A large measure of the responsibility for preventing this 
breakdown must fall within the realm of education. More specifi- 
cally, the total education of every person, yoxang or old, is the 
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issue at the forefront of today •s discussion: 

A Our Nation *s educational system vras built upon the 
assumption that a free and enlightened electorate could 
be largely accompli?5hed through education during child- 
hood. That assumption has created a child-centered edu- 
cational system which tends to be terminal in its apr 
proach • . .More and more we are accepting the realiza- 
tion that learning is a continuous, lifelong process and 
that there must be established a comprehensive system 
that provides for the education of adults. 

Thus, the provision of a sense of responsibility and the 

means to becoming responsible must come through our educational 

system. 

The problem then becomes how do we educate everybody. The 
world has never had to face this issue but it can no longer be 
evaded. The right to continual learning opportunities becomes 
the issue; 

But if everybody is to go to school, some school must 
welcome him. If everybody is to be educated, the school 
must in some manner hold on to and interest him. As the 
notion spreads that education is the key, and the only one, 
to a useful and productive life, discrimination among stu- 
dents must break down, for who can be denied the change to 
become useful and productive?'^ 

Providing more acceptance of and programs for the adult per- 
son is the motivating factor precipitating this report. 



The Growth of Adult Education 



The National Scene 

Adult and continuing education has taken great strides in the 
past decade. There are currently more than 100 graduate and under- 
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graduate programs of adult education in the colleges and univer- 
sities of North America. These programs annually train hundreds 
of professional adult educators and the number of programs is 
increasing each year. In addition, every state and territory in 
America has full time adult education leadership in their re- 
spective Departments of Education.^ 

Enrollments in adult education have also increased dramati- 
cally. In 1957, one out of every thirteenth adult, or d, 270, 000 
persons, was enrolled in some type of formal adult education ac- 
tivity. By 1969, the enrollment figure in formal adult education 
programs had risen to slightly more than 13,l60,OOa^ The 1973 es- 
timation is that 15,000,000 will be the total number of enroll- 

7 

ments in adult education. To make these facts even more amazing, 
it has been estimated that adult education enrollments will in- 
crease next year by 11?5, as compared to an estimated 295 increase 
in K-12 enrollments. Add to these formal enrollments, those in- 
dividuals attending industry-related training activities, those 
individuals engaged in correspondence study, and those persons 
carrying out individualized self-study programs and one can ob- 
tain some sense of the enormity of the adult education activity. 

There are also several recent indications of intense national 
interest in adult education. The first indication was the for- 
mation of the National Advisory Council on Adult Education in 
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1971. The Coimcil has been instrumental in fulfilling duties 
presented in the National Adult Education Act and in bringing 
increased national recognition to the adult education field. 
The White House Conference on Aging was another activity at the 
national level related to adult education. Further, the 1972 
International Conference on Adult Education in Tokyo was at- 
tended by a strong United States delegation whose activities 
focused additional attention on the field. 

Unf ortiinately, the need for national attention will not 
lessen. Enrollments will continue to grow .and the number of 
adults still in need of a high school education is large. Fi- 
nancial support from the national level is one way of meeting 
needs, but a current confusion on the support levels for the 
future make more complex the understanding of just how this na- 
tional leadership will function. The bright spot appears to 
be increased recognition of adult education in the latest re- 
organization of the Office of Education. Much remains to be 
accomplished in making lifelong learning a reality and it is 
hoped that leadership at the national level will continue to 
focus on the goal. 

The Nebraska Scene 

The growth of adult and continuing education in Nebraska 
has matched that of the entire country. The Department of Adult 
Education at the University of Nebraska, for example, has nearly 
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150 students engaged in part- or full-time graduate education. 
In addition 9 the Omaha campus annually enrolls many students 
in an introductory adult education course and they have recently 
initiated a program in educational gerontology that is devoted 
to training people skilled in education for the aged. Kearney 
State College is also entering the field, as they currently ad- 
minister in-service adult education training and are planning 
to offer graduate courses in adult vocational education. 

A variety of non-credit courses are also offered through 
institutions of higher education. The University of Nebraska's 
University Extension Division, Center for Continuing Education, 
and College of Continuing Studies all deal with non-credit adult 
education activities. In addition, a new state system of tech- 
nical community colleges has been developed to provide community 
service and adult education to local areas. These institutions 
plan to develop the following: 

. . . programs to meet the needs of both the com- 
munities and students served by combining realistic and 
practical courses in vocational technical education, 
high standards of excell.ice in academic transfer courses 
and comprehensive community service programs. 

The 1973-74 enrollments in the eleven institutions that make 
up this system are being projected to exceed 43,000 adults just in 
the community service, adult, and continuing education areas. 

Adult ed ication programs provided ^by the Nebraska public 

school districts have also increased rapidly in the past few 

years. In 1965$ there Were 30,652 adults enrolled in 1,255 non- 
id \ 
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credit or high school credit courses. By 1972, this figure 
leaped to 41 t 7^4 adults enrolled in 2,062 courses. This is 
more than a 36^?S increase in only seven years. Combining thu 
public school projected adult enrollments with the projected 
technical community college enrollments reported above indicates 
that as many as 100,000 Nebraska adults probably will be in- 
volved in formal non-credit or high school credit adult educa- 
tion programs in 1973-74. 

The number of professionals engaged in Nebraska's adult 
education programs is a^o very large. Exact numbers of adult 
educators working in Nebraska are impossible to determine be- 
cause of the diversity of the field. However, there are several 
indicators of the lai'ge number and of the rate at which this 
niimber is increasing. 

The Adult and Continuing Education Association of Nebraska, 
the State's professional adult education association, for ex- 

12 

ample, increased its membership from 7U in 1972 to 205 in 1973. 
This association to date enrolls few adult education teachers 
or public school adult education coordinators or the figure would 
be much higher. 

Another indicator of a large number of adult educators is 
that the State Board of Technical Commtuiity Colleges projects 

1,434 instructors in adult and community sexnrice courses for 

13 ^ 
1973-74. As another example, the public schools reported 1,442 
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instructors, part- or full-time, in adult education categories 

for the 1972 fiscal year.^^ Finally, a 1972 study was able 

to identify 131 part or full-time administrators or coordinators 

15 

of adult education programs within Nebraska's public schools. 

The diversity and enormity of adult education in Nebraska 
are only partially depicted in the above figures. The public li- 
braries, museums, voluntary agencies, business and industry, 
and various other professions carry out adult and continuing 
education activities each year. It will take several more studies 
to identify all of these programs and the professionals who 
work in them. Hopefully, as the adult education movement be« 
comes even larger in Nebraska, it will gain state-wide atten- 
tion and recognition allowing the variety of programs and pro- 
fessionals to work closely together in attempts to bring more 
effective adult education to the State's citizens. 

Problem Setting 

Three types of problems face adult educators as they attempt 
to increase and improve their educational efforts. One type cen- 
ters around obtaining continued and increased financial support. 
Federal and State support of education for the disadvantaged 
adult has been provided during the past decade. Unfortunately, 
it is not clear how the current inflationary period nor the 
movement toward revenue sharing will affect the financial sup- 



port level of adult education. At the same time, there continues 
an ever increasing adult education need for non-disadvantaged 
adults. The desire for lifelong learning, the constant need 
for job retraining and up-grading, the right of all citizens to 
a certain level of public supported education, and education 
for leisure are only some of the issues related to an overall 
increase in the need for adult education. 

Another major type of problem is concerned vdth making better 
use of the total community for educational purposes. The educa- 
tive community approach to adult education assumes that it is 

\ 

possible to more fully utilize the citizens of a community in 

! 

planning and implementing adult education and that there are a 

variety of resources within a community that can be utilized for 

educational purposes: 

The concept of activating the educative commxinity . . . 
assumes that most persons and agencies in a community have 
a potential if not actual capacity for being involved in 
the educational process. More importantly, it is suggested 
that these persons and agencieg should assume responsibility 
for the educational function. 

A final type of problem to be described here is related to 
the above two but with unique implications. It is involved with 
providing for better cooperation between adult educators and 
better coordination of the variety of educational activities. 
One often can find several programs in any single community on 
the same subject or competing for the very same clientele. Con- 



id 
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sequently, rather scarce resources to bepin with are made leaner 

and other resources may lie untapped: 

If communities would carefully and continually coor- 
dinate the planning in various aspects of community living, 
there is a potential for many benefits. Coordinated and 
long-range planning could allow agencies and organisations 
to develop varied educational programs with existing fa- 
cilities and resources. 

Because adult education operates with minimal public support, 
every possible means of coordinating efforts is a necessity of 
survival. Each of the problems described above can be debili- 
tating factors in effectively serving people. Good adult educa- 
tion programs cannot be operated without some financial support 
at the state or national level. At the same time, these programs 
will require constant cooperation and a wise use of all available 
resources. If the adult education movement is to become an ef- 
fective tool in helping man solve his problems, it must continue 
to mature and enlarge. It is hoped that this study will contri- 
bute to that maturation process. 

Purpose of the Study 

This study was an initial attempt to obtain information about 
a variety of adult education programs and activities in Nebraska. 
This included assessing the number of adult education programs or 
courses, the number of people being reached, and the number of 
professional or volunteer staff people involved. Therefore, the 

O 
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study's purpose was to provide a data base from which the fol- 
lowing activities might be initiated: 

1. The formulation of supportive legislation at the State 
level, 

2« the establishment of linkages between communities and 
agencies, and 

}• the identification of resources at the community level 
which may be used in educational activities* 

The provision of some benchmarks for adult education in Ne- 
braska should facilitate and make obvious the need for increased 
efforts. The problems described in the previous section will 
not be solved easily, but it is hoped that this study can help 
in their solution. 



Questions to be Answered 



There are a number of questions that could be asked in de- 
termining the extent of adult education in Nebraska. However, 
this initial study was limited to three basic questions; 

Question No. 1 ; How many formal adult education courses 

or activities are offered each year in 
the State of Nebraska? 

Question No. 2 : How many adults participate in these 

courses or activities each year? 

Question No. 3 : How many people work each year in these 

programs as teachers or administrators? 
This question includes full-time, part- 
time , pr of es s i onal , para-pr of es s i onal , 
and volunteer adult educators. 
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In Chapter Four the questions will provide categories for 
the display and comparison of findings. 

Limitations of the Study 

In any benchmarking undertaking one major limitation will 
be the lack of knowing what to include. This was certainly true 
in this study because of the extreme difficulty in Nebraska of 
identifying all of the different programs and activities. Or- 
ganizations like the YMCA, YWCA, private industry, Cooperative 
Extension, volunteer agencies, and churches all have varying 
types and degrees of adult education. However, there is no easy 
way of categorizing or even finding all of these activities. 
Consequently, this study was limited to only those public agen- 
cies that make annual reports available to the public regarding 
their activities in adult education. 

Another limitation involved interpreting the data obtained. 
There was not a consistency between agencies and organizations 
in the way they reported such factors as enrollments, number of 
courses, and number of professional personnel. These different 
reporting schemes also made it difficult to determine if the de- 
finitions of terms such as "adult" and "credit" were similar from 
one agency to another. Thus, it is very probably that some errors 
of reporting and interpretation are contained within this^ report. 
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A final limitation to be described here deals vdth the 
current lack of coordination between agencies identified during 
the collection of data. The various agencies and their repre- 
r.ontatives seemed quite willing to assist in the study endeavor; 
butt they often were not sure exactly where their programs fit 
in relation to other agencies. This problem, too, made the an- 
alysis of data a difficult task. 

Definition of Terms 

Activity ~ The term "activity" is utilized to describe any 
geineral pursuit of learning. 

Adult — Any person who has reached the maturity level where 
ho or she has assumed responsibility for himself or herself and 
sometimes others and who has assumed a productive role in the com- 
munity. 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) — Instxniction in communicative, 
computational and social skills for adults whose inability to use 
these skills lessens their obtaining or retaining employment com- 
mensurate with their real ability. This usually includes in- 
struction for adults whose educational attainment is below eighth 
grade level. 

Adult Education — Relationship between a student and an ed- 
ucational agent in which the agent provides and/or supervises a 
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series of related learning experiences for the student. 

Clientele — Refers to the persci or type of persons bene- 
fiting from a specific educational service— the customer. 

Community Service — The provision of community-wide edu- 
cation to individuals based on their needs. This term typically 
is associated with the activities of a community college. 

Continuing Education ~ "That idealistic and timeless con- 
ceptual thread that connects all deliberate efforts to help the 
human organism learn throughout life ... It has become common 
for adult educators who function within the (formal) context of 

colleges and universities to refer to their activities as con- 

18 

tinuing education. 

Course — Term used to designate a specific type of adult 
learning event which has an identifiable purpose and content. 

Disadvantaged Adult — Any person who has not achieved an 
educational level that permits him or her to enjoy the •privileges 
of full citizenship, to earn a living and the opportunity to ap- 
preciate the social, cultural and personal growth opportunities 
that are available in one's community. 

Educative Community — ''That community which is a learning 

19 

laboratory in its totality.'* 

General Educational Development (GED; — Curriculum consist- 
ing of organized learning experiences designed to increase skills, 
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knowledge and iinderstanding in the academic areas of social 
studies, English, literature, science and mathematics. Adults 
vrho successfully pass the GED test, earn GED equivalency certi- 
ficates that permit them to enter colleges or universities, vo- 
cational schools or a variety of other training programs. 

Graduate Adult Education — Credit courses and workshops re- 
lated to adult and continuing education at the masters level or 
beyond. 

Hip.h School Credit Adult Education ~ Those programs of adult 
education granting academic credit hours which may be applied to- 
ward a high school diploma. 

Lifelong Learning — "A vmiverse of purposeful learning op- 

20 

port\inities found both within and outside the formal (systems)." 
It is usually thought of in connection with the need to learn 
throughout one's lifetime in order to cope with a constantly chang- 
ing society. 

Non-Credit Adult Education — An educational process which 
does not grant academic credit for application to a specific ada- 
demic degree. 

Program — An activity which is planned and organized with 
specific objectives. 

Vocational Adult Education — "A process that involves the 
development of the individual for social, economic and occupational 
competence." The objectives focus upon "either the preparation of 
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the individual to enter an occupation or the upgrading or up- 

21 

dating of the adult already employed 

Outline of the Study 

The second chapter reviews literature related to the growt]i 
of adult educatipn in Nebraska and in the United States. In 
particular, the review concentrates on a variety of research 
studies and reports that have taken place in Nebraska in the 
past several years. In addition, some general reports concern- 
ing the growth throughout the coxmtry are reviewed. 

Chapter III describes the design of the study and includes 
the following^ 1) A discussion of the procedures employed to col- 
lect the various data, 2) a brief description of the methods util- 
ized in displaying the information, and 3) a description of the 
analysis plan designed to examine the relationship of various 
findings over time. 

Chapter IV contains a display and discussion of the study's 
findings. This chapter includes tables, graphs, and the time com- 
parison of selected data. 

The final chapter discusses the implication of the findings 
and draws some general conclusions. The chapter also contains a 
brief summary of the study and indicates some further research 
needs. 
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CHAPTER II 
SURVEY OF SELECTED LITERATURE 



Introduction 

There are several studies that have been conducted in Nebraska 
regarding adult education programs and their clientele* Selected 
ones will be discussed in this chapter. In addition, there have 
been a multitude of related reports written pertaining to the 
growth of adult education in the United States • Only a few of 
the more recent of these will be included in this review. The 
purpose of this literature survey is to give the reader some sense 
of the breadth and diversity of adult education in this state and 
nation. 

Adult Education in Nebraska 

Doctoral Dissertations 

f. 

The Department of Adult and Continuing Education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska administers a graduate program of adult educa- 
tion* Consequently, continued research on adult education in Ne- 
braska is being conducted. General dissertations have been selected 
for review here to reflect the diversity of programs being con- 
ducted and clientele being reached* 
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Kobberdahl in a 1970 study examined participation and non- 
participation in Adult Basic Education.^ Utilizing the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, program as his study base, he examined the issue of 
clientele participation. Among his major findings were that par- 
ticipants in Adult Basic Education programs tend to be busy indi- 
viduals who attempt to utilize adult efducation as a means for ob- 
taining a better life. 

Another dissertation was conducted on the participation ques- 
tion but with an entirely different clientele. Hall examined some 

factors that affect the participation of professional home econo- 

2 

mists in adult and continuing education programs. She found, for 
example, that nearly 70?S of her sample involved in professional 
work had participated in credit courses for adults. 

In addition to the study of adult participants, another type 
of study is the examination of programs of adult education. Singer, 
for example, studied 3? institutions of higher education in seven 
states including Nebraska. These were church-related institutions. 
He found that JOfo of the responding institutions reported an al- 
ready existing program of higher adult education. In addition, 
several others were preparing to initiate such programs. He pro- 
jected a rapid growth of these programs in the near future. 

Another indication of potential growth in adult education is 
the study of perceived or expressed need for courses and activities. 
In one such study. Miller identified some of the continuing educa- 
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tion needs of practicing dentists in Nebraska.^ He found that 
dentists currently fulfill some of these needs through graduate 
courses, by attending professional meetings, and vdth individual- 
ized study. However, the changing dental practices and techniques 
require constant refresher education. Adult and continuing edu- 
cation efforts are needed to help meet ail of these current and 
future needs. 

In a study of another professional group. Long examined the 

5 

continuing education needs of Nebraska's physical therapists. 
He found a variety of needs but few ways for the therapist to ful- 
fill his or her needs. In addition to individualized study and 
infrequent in-service education, the physical therapist in the 
future will require adult and continuing education programs to 
stay abreast of changes and to meet needs. 

Funded Research 

The Department of Adult and Continuing Education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the Division of Adult Education at the Ne- 
braska State Department of Education cooperate annually on a vari-» 
ety of adult education research projects and workshops. The Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) Evaluation Reports of 1970 and 1971 are two 
examples of these types of endeavor. 

The reports reflect an amazing growth in ABE in just a few 
years. The 1970 report, for example, showed the following ABE 
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enrollraents in the State of Nebraska: 

1967 - 703 enrollments 

196^ - 967 enrollments 

1969 -1330 enrollments.^ 

Those figures reflect a 160?5 increase in only three years. 

At the same time, it was estimated in the study based on Census 

information that nearly 280,000 Nebraskan adults still are in 
7 

need of ABE; The potential for growth based on these findings 
is staggering. The number of professionals and volunteers work- 
ing in ABB programs has also increased in the past few years. 
The following figures reflect this growth from 196B to 1969: 

Full-time 
Part-time 

Total 

These figures reflect a 92^ increase in the one year. 

The 1971 evaluation report revealed that these patterns of 

growth were continued. For example, 1^45 students were enrolled 

9 

during 1970 in ABE programs throughout the state. Although the 
percentage of increase over 1969 was small, this was a year when 
federal support of ABE began leveling off. The report also 
showed that a total of 199 part- and full-time professionals 
and volunteers worked as staff members in ABE programs. "^^ This 
reflects a 445^ increase. 



1968 1969 

10 9 

62 129 

72 138 
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The Department carried out a study in 1972 of a different 

group of adult education programs. Responding to a questionnaire, 

329 public schools reported the follovdng regarding their adult 

education efforts: 

Of the returned, . . . 132 schools checked (that) 
they have an adult education program. ... Of those 
schools which responded in the negative 140 schools ^^^^ 
identified programs they would like to develop. . . . 

The number of professionals working in these programs is 

also large. A total of 131 schools reported that they had a 



full-time, part-time, or extra- time administrator for their adult 

^acl 
13 



12 

education programs. In addition, 1270 teachers of adults work- 



ing on these programs were also identified.' 

This study also discovered a wide diversity in the types of 
courses being offered. A total of 439 courses were offered in 
subjects including such topics as agriculture, arts and crafts, 
self-enrichment, and parent and family life."'"^ 

A final study to be reviewed here involved a 1973 examination 
of adult education programs and attitudes of personnel toward 
adult education in a variety of educational institutions. In 
114 public schools surveyed, it was found that fourteen had full- 
time administrators of adult education and 100 had part-time ad- 
ministrators.^^ The total number of personnel, part-time, full- 
time, and volunteer, were reported as follows;'''^ 
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1971 1972 
957 1086 
In both of the above years, approximately SUfo of the total per- 
sonnel were part-time teachers of adults. 

The location of the programs of adult education in the above 
study was somewhat varied, although most (d3»79S) were in public 
schools. In addition, 13. 5?^ were in a technical community col- 
lege, 1.9^ were in a state college, and one program was located 

17 

in a nursing home. 

Miscellaneous Studies 

There have also been a number of studies carried out in the 
past several years related to the general topic of adult education 
in Nebraska* A select nxjunber will be reviewed here. In addition, 
various local and state agencies compile annual reports contain- 
ing data on adult education programs. A few of these reports v;ill 
be discussed. 

Hiemstra, in a 1971 study of the educational needs of older 

adults, included two Nebraska communities in his survey popula- 
18 

tion. He found that the aged had previously participated in 
various kinds of adult education activities. In addition, they 
expressed a relatively high interest in participating in future 
adult education courses if certain types of factors limiting their 
ability to participate could be overcome. The research endeavor 
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showed that the aged clientele are certainly one group requiring 

incroased attention by adult education profonnionaln. 

A study of adu.lL and continuing education in Nobrarika'r. 

technical community colleges was completed in 1972. In this 

study, Baird found that many of the technical community colleges 

are anticipating substantial enrollments of adults during the 

coming year: "Total suggestions (enrollments) in the non-credit 

19 

part-time programs are projected to be nearly 49 t 000." These 
onrollmerits will be in at least the following areas: Technical 
and industrial, consumer and homemaking, business education, gen- 
eral interest education, adult high school completion, and special 

20 

programs for business and industry. 

Several of the technical commxinity colleges described above 

also complete annual evaluation studies of their own programs. As 

one example, the college in Lincoln, Nebraska evaluated their Adult 

Basic Education program. They compiled data on several demographic, 

sociological and participation characteristics to assist them in 

21 

future program development. As another example, the college in 
Omaha has completed a follow-up study on their graduates. They 
found that 279 (975^) of their 2S8 1972 graduates from full-time 

22 

programs that were available for employment were indeed employed. 
The fact that these types of studies are being carried out re- 
flect the rapid growth and interest in adult education. 
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Another study and reporting agency dealing with adult educa- 
tion is the Nebraska State Department of Education. The Depart- 
ment issues an annual report which includes statistics on the 

number of adult education courses, students, and instructional por- 

23 

sonnel in the State's public school district. Various data from 
these reports vdll be included in Chapter IV of this report. 

Adult Education in the United States 

Adult Basic Education 

Reports and information regarding ABE are readily available 
because the intensive federal support of ABE in the past several 
years has prompted the initiation of many programs and research 
efforts. Even the Office of Education has commissioned studies 
of ABE, Utilizing a national sample of ABE students, and System 

Development Corporation determined several major conclusions in- 

/ 

eluding the following: 

— tfle motivation of ABE students is primarily educa- 
tional rather than job related; 

— females outnumber males, 62 to 3^ percent; 

—students under 35 outnumibered older students, 73 to 
27 percent; 

—Stated educational goals are hig|i. 
These conclusions provide some indication of ABE^s impact and draw- 
ing power. 
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Additional types of ABE information come from the various 
regional headquarters of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The 1971 annual program report of Re{r^,ion VII, for ex- 
ample , showed that 29,^10 adults were enrolled in the four-state 

25 

region's ABE programs. This was an increase of nearly 30'^ 
over^the previous year. They further reported that 94,609 adults 

had been reached by the Region's ABE programs between 1965 and 

26 

1972. The report also showed that 2,003 personnel were involved 

27 

in administering and operating the various programs. ' It is 
anticipated that each Region has shown the same kind of grovrth 
in ABE enrollment and professional involvement. 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education 

Beginning in March of 1971 f a National Advisory Coxincil on 
Adult Education began activities related to the operation and im- 
provement of adult education programs throughout the country. Be- 
cause of the impact it has had on the national scene, some of the 
Coimcil's reported findings on adult education are included in 
the review. 

In one of their annual reports, the council describes the 

tremendous growth of adult education in the past decade: 

... In 1959, there were 3f42S,0OO people enrolled in 
public school adult education classes. In 1971f there were 
5 f 590,000 enrolled. In 1965, there were 37 f 900 people en- 
rolled in adult basic education classes. In 1971, that 
number had leaped to 627,340 participants with a 1972 pro- 
jected enrollment of 691,000. 
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Although such figures do reflect a rapid growth of adult 

education in this country, there are still huge needs; "Seventy 

million persons over 16 years of age have less than a high school 

diploma." In addition, when these statistics are categorized 

by race, only about 57^ of all Blacks have completed more than 

30 

the eighth^ grade of education* Based on these kinds of needs, 

the Council has made several recommendations including the speciri- 

31 

cations lor comprehensive national adult education legislation* 

Perspectives and Projections 

One type of report that presents some perspectives of adult 

education in the United States is the report of the Third Inter- 

32 

national Conference on Adult Education* The report demonstrates 
the diversity and scope of adult education by describing the par- 
ticipants, programs, and future directions of the field. For ex- 
ample, they forecast phenomenal growth in educational technology 
and its use for adult education. The commumity colleges, too, are 
expected to continually serve more adults. Other aspects of the 
report point to a massive growth in adult education in the years 
to come. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics has recently 
carried out a participation study that supports the growth per- 
cent described above. In this study, Okes found that 13,150,000 

persons or llfo of the eligible population in the United States 

33 

> engaged in adult education activities. She compared this to an 

rn^^ estimated 7.^fo participation in 1957. 
tRlC 



Apparent supporting statistics were reported in a recent 
magazine article^ This article reported that an estimated 32 
million persons undertook some form of adult study within the 
past year. In addition, an estimated 15,000,000 or 12. 55^ of the 
adults are currently enrolled in educational courses or activities. 
The article also suggested that societal affluence, increasing 
leisure, and an increasing availability of educational resources 
will continue this upward trend in participation. 

Sximmary 

The growth in adult education at both the state and national 
levels reflected in this brief review of literature has many im- 
plications for the present and the future. Obviously, if this 
trend continues additional personnel will need to be trained to 
administer and to instruct in the corresponding additional pro- 
grams and courses. Even more important, perhaps, is the need 
that v;ill emerge for continued, increased, and new sources of 
funding. Hopefully, this review of selected literature and this 
study v/ill provide some additional evidence in support of en- 
deavors to bring about program and financial increases. 
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CHAPTER III 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The theme developed thus far is that the growth potential 
of adult education is great. At the same time, financial support 
and the development of trained adult educators must be continued 
and in some cases enlarged if this growth potential is to be 
fully realized. Thus, it seems logical to ask the question: V/hat 
is the current picture regarding adult education in Nebraska? It 
is the purpose of this study to provide some answers to that ques- 
tion in order to promote future support of and attention to adult 
education. 

Type of Study 

This research endeavor used exploratory field study techniques. 

Katz notes that exploratory studies have three purposes: 

To discover significant variables in the field situa- 
tion, to discover relations among variables, and to lay a 
groxmd work for later, more systematic and rigorous test- 
ing of hypotheses. 

As this is only an initial attempt to explore and to discover 
some of the information regarding ongoing adult education in Ne- 
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braska, there are no hypotheses for statistical comparison. 
However, it is expected that the results of this study will pro- 
vide a better \inderstanding of some of the existing adult edu- 
cation variables, prompt continued research, and promote a later 
testing of hypotheses. 

Data Collection and Interpretation 

The data collection procedure involved the use of secondary 
sources. Census information, related studies, and miscellaneous 
- reports were examined and the appropriate data recorded. In ad- 
dition, the annual reports of the State Department of Education, 
that Department's Adult Education Division, various technical com- 
munity colleges in the state, and the State Board of Technical 
Commxmity Colleges were examined and the appropriate data recorded. 

It v;as impossible to assess the validity and reliability of 
much of the data, although some reports and studies included a 
discussion of their data collecting techniques. Consequently, 
the following assumptions were made: (1) the data used were ac- 
curate and (2) the best possible information was obtained, con- 
sidering the collection techniques and the financial limitations 
in completing this^s^dy. A later study will be required to more 
fully understand exactly how accurate the data were. 

The interpi^etation of data for this study has included the 
utilization of percentages of totals and percentage changes over 
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time. This gave some indications of the importance of certain 
categories f of growth trends, and suggested future growth poten- 
tial. In addition, the use of charts to disply and compare 
some of the information aided the interpretation of findings. 

Methodology 

This study attempted to provide information regarding adult 
education in Nebraska by the construction of a data base on en- 
rollments, programs, and personnel. Three basic questions di- 
rected the inquiry with which the study was concerned; 

1. How many formal adult education courses or activities 
are offered each year in the State of Nebraska? 

2. How many adults participate in these courses or ac- 
tivities each year? 

3. How many people work each year in these programs as 
teachers or administrators; including full-time, part- 
time, professional, para-professional, and volunteer 
adult-educators? 

This study was limited to those public agencies which an- 
nually compile and report data pertaining to adult education. 
Much of the information utilized came from the Nebraska State 
Department of Education and their varied data on Nebraska's 
public schools. Additional information came *from the state's 
technical community colleges, the State Board of Technical Com- 
munity Colleges, the Adult Education Division of the State De- 
partment of Education, available and already completed research. 
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and the Region VII office. 

The information collected was analyzed according to the 
above three questions. In addition, where any supportive in- 
formation such as the types of courses offered, the demographic 
analysis of clientele, and financial support of adult education 
was available it was included to help explain and illustrate 
the main findir4gs. 

Finally, in an attempt to better understand the relation- 
ships between certain indicators of adult education growth^ or 
change, a comparison of data over time was utilized. This ap- 
proach included the construction of charts showing relation- 
ships between various indicators over time. An indicator was 
defined as any statistic measuring the same thing over a several 
year period. An example would be the number of enrollments in 
ABE classes throughout Nebraska for several years. This would 
be compared with the number of ABE personnel for each corres- 
ponding year. These comparisons are utilized to illustrate the 
impact that change in one indicator might or should have on 
another. It is expected that this type of analysis will pro- 
vide some clues for making future decisions regarding the sup- 
port and development of adult education programs. 

^Daniel Katz, "Field Studies," Research Methods in the Behaviorial 
Sciences , ed. by Leon Festinger and Katz, Dan (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1953), p. 17. 
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CHAPTiSH IV 
FINDINGS 



Adult Education Courses 

There are a variety of adult education courses, programs, 
and activities in the State of Nebraska. Each public school or 
technical community college will have a total program of courses 
that fit their community's or area's unique needs. Table 1 dis- 
plays the instructional areas reported by one technical community 
collep^e to give the reader some sense of the breadth and variety 
of possible courses. Homemaking and general adult education were 
high interest areas. A public school adult education program 
might include more general interest, leisure-related courses and 
fewer of the more technical courses. Table 2 describes the adult 
education programs in Nebraska's selected public schools accord- 
ing to the total nxomber of courses. Note, for example, the high 
interest in such areas as agriculture and homemaking courses. 

Partial information was available regarding where adult edu- 
cation coursed are being offered in Nebraska. Each of the techni- 
cal community colleges are, of course, offering a variety of 
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Tablc 1. ADUI/1' i:nUGATI()N IKJiTlllICTIONAL AUKA:; 111 A fJKI.KCTEl) 
Ni:»KA.'5KA TKCIIHICAL (XWMUNin COl.l.KOK— l<)7J-7i: YKAit 



Inntruction.il Aroa 



No. or 

C.l..ifi!;o.<^ 



l'orcontaf',0 
or Total 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATiai 
•♦Concentrated limployraont Program 
State Department of Hducation 

AGRI-DU31MK3S 
Adult 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 
"Postsccondary 
Adult 

General Education 

CaiMUNITY SEllVICES 
Adult 

DENTAL ASSISTING 
*Postsecondary 
Adult 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Adult 

GENERAL EDUCATION 
Adult 

Ha4Er4AKINQ 
Adult 

Economically Depressed Area 
•Related - Postsecondary 
Related - Adult 

MANpa;Ea development & tradiing 

•Postsecondary 

PARA-MEDICAL 
•Posts e condary 
Adult 

PRACTICAL NURSING 
•Postse condary 
Adult 

TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 
Apprentices 
Trade Related 
Trade Preparatory 
•Postsecondary 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Custodial School 

ORIENTATION 
Vocational-General Education 

COUNSELING 
Adult High School 

-TOTALS- 



20 
123 

12 

6 
52 
9 

12d 

4 
1 

22 

152 

212 
35 
5 
6 



3 
47 

4 
1 



35 
40 
66 
10 



24 



71. 

1.152 



1.7 
10.7 

1.0 

.7 
4.5 
.3 

11.1 

.3 
.1 

1.9 

13.2 

18.4 
3.0 
.4 
.7 

.6 

.3 
4.1 

.3 
.1 

7.4 
3.5 
5.7 
.9 

.1 

2.1 

6.2 

100.0 



14 
4 

15 

19 
6 

17 



22 
25 

13 

2 

1 
11 
21 
20 

Id 

23 
9 

24 
26 

5 
10 

7 
16 

27 

12 

6 



•Full-time - 30 to 40 hours per week. All others are part-time. 
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Source: Donald Andrews, Executive Vice President, and Owen A. 
Knutzen, President, Omaha Nebraska Technical Community Coller;e, Re- 
port of the Colleqc, "Postsecondary and Adult Education by Instruc- 
tional Area," Omaha, Nebraska, November 3, 1972. 
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courses in accordance with their community services directive 
from the legislature. In addition, at least the 113 public 
schools noted in Table 2 are offering adult education programs. 
It should also be noted that an additional 140 schools are plan- 
ning or would like to offer adult education courses,^ Appendix 
A lists by community where various courses and programs exist 
in Nebraska. 

The growth in the number of classes offered each year has 
increased rather drastically. Table 3f for example, shows the 
adult education classes and courses offered in the State's total 
number of public schools for several years. Note that although 
there were declines for certain areas in some years, the general 
trend is upward. It also should be noted that the technical 
community colleges began their commimity services expansion in 
1970-71, accounting for the slow down in growth for the last 
year shovm. 

Some evidence is available showing the impact of the State* s 
technical community colleges on adult education. However, because 
the State Technical Community College System is very new, stan- 
darrtizei record keeping has only recently been established. Con- 
sequently, no information was available on the total number of 
courses or classes for the colleges in the area of adult education. 
The later section on enrollments does provide some projected in- 
formation from which the number of courses can be roughly inferred. 
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Table ?. ADULT EDUCATION COURSES IN SELECTED 
NEBRASKA'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS~1972 YEAR 



Number of PercentaRo 
Course Name Existing Courses* of Total Rank 



Agriculture 


70 


15.9 


1 


Americanization 


3 


.7 


17 


Arts and Crafts 


43 


9.3 


4 


ABE 


20 


4.6 


9 


Business and Distributive 








Education 


49 


11.2 


3 


Civic Affairs 


8 


1.3 


15 


Engineering and Technology 


3 


.7 


18 


General Academic 


20 


4.6 


10 


Health and Physical Education 


25 


5.7 


7 


High School Completion 


14 


3.2 


12 


nomernciKing 








Industrial and Trade 


26 


5.9 


6 


Music 


3 


.7 


19 


Parent and Family Life 


3 


.7 


20 


Safety and Drivers Education 


13 


3.0 


13 


Self Enrichment 


22 


5.0 




Remedial 


4 


.9 


16 


Vocational Oriented 


la 


4.1 


11 


Young Farmer 


33 


7.5 


5 


Other 


11 


2.5 


14' 


TOTALS 


439 


100.1 


(roundir 
error) 



^Based on 113 public schools in Nebraska reporting that they had 
adult education programs • 



Source: Meierhenry, Hill and Smith, 1972 Report , p. 13. 
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Table 3. THIS NUMBER OF ADULT EDUCATION COURSES IN 
NEBRASKA'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY VARIOUS AREAS~1965-72 



Hi^h School 

Year Non-Credit Credit Total 



1965-66 



No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of Classes 


1,255 
1,687 


211 

223 


1,466 
1,910 


1966-67 

No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of CJasses 
Percent Change 


679 
1,729 
2.5?5 


157 
272 
22.0?5 


836 
2,001 
4.3/0 


1967-6a 

No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of Classes 
Percent Change 


1,056 
1,654 
-4.3f» 


2SO 
327 
20.2^ 


1,336 
1,931 
-1.0^/5 


1963-69 

No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of Classes 
Percent Change 


377 
1,331 
-19.5/0 


273 
367 
12.2^ 


1,150 
1,693 
-14.3/» 


1969-70 

No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of Classes 
Percent Change 


964 
1,505 
13.l/» 


131 
361 
-1.6?5 


1,145 
1,366 
9.9/» 


1970-71 

No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of Classes 
Percent Change 


459 
1,509 


3,ior 

760. 9f» 


754 
/k,617 
147. 4/» 


1971-72 

No. of Different Courses 
Total No. of Classes 
Percent Change 


646 
2,254 
67.3f» 


259 
1,995 
-35.3/0 


905 
4,519 
-2'. 1/0 


Percent Change 1965-1972 


49.6/. 


794.6/0 


136.6/0 



The percent of change in the total number of classes over the 
previous year. 



This information was reported with no reason given for the ex- 
tremely large increase. 



Source: State Board of Education, Nebraska Education , various 
years • 
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Another type of adult education course or activity is the 
State's ABE program. Some information pertaining to the number 
of ABE courses in the State for the past several years was 
available. Table 4 contains this information. The number of 
courses and program sites has climbed steadily during the time 
period reported. The unavailability of reliable information 
from the technical community college makes unclear the total 
number of programs although the figure would undoubtedly be 
larger if those data were known. 

One other indication of the growth of programs of adult 
education is in the number of dollars expended in their opera- 
tion. Unfort\mately, information of this nature from all agen- 
cies and institutions is not readily available. Table 5 does 
display some financial data regarding state monies expended in 
support of adult education programs. The drastic reduction in 
the total amount of expenditures for the years 1970-1972 is 
somewhat unexplainable. One factor certainly would be the ex- 
pansion of the state's technical community colleges. Another 
partial contributor is the declining support from state and fed- 
eral sources due to adverse economic conditions. Another possible 
reason might be a greater support of adult education by local in- 
stitytions an^^ by the consumer him or herself. Additional re- 
search would be required to more fully understand the fxmding 
picture. Anreir^ix D reveals some Interf^stlnir oost /benefit Infor- 
7j«t1on nf>rtAl^l^or to thpt e<?ucat\on or Nehr^.sk-'^n '^.'^ults. 
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Table L,, THE NUMBER OF ABE COURSES IN 
NEBRASKA— 1965-72 



No 

Year 


, of Program 
Sites 


No. of Dif- 
ferent courses 


Total No. 
of Clar.ser; 


1965-66 


k 


23 


29 


1966-67 


4 


33 


77 


Percent Change 


0.0/0 


43 . 5fo 


165, 5fo 


1967-68 


3 


11 


106 


Percent Change 


-25.05S 


-66.7/* 


37.7/» 


1968-69 


7 


58^ 


106® 


Percent Change 


133. 3/» 


427. 3/» 


0,0fo 


1969-70 


11 


104® 


137^ 


Percent Change 


57.1?S 


79.3/0 


29.2/. 


1970-71 


20 


. 171® 


5,148^ 


Percent Change 


81. 


64.4fo 




1971-72 


25 


168^ 


6,217^ 


Percent Change 


25.0^ 


-1.8?S 




Percent Change 1965-1972 


525. 09^ 


630. 05S 





Total courses or classes in Technical Community Colleges are not 
reported. 



An obvious change in the reporting system. Percentage of change 
was not computed consequently. 



Source: State Board of Education, Nebraska Education , various 
years and the Division of Adult Education, State Department. 
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Table 5. STATE MONIES EXPENDED FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION— 1965-1972 





Public School 
Adult. Education 


AiJult Har.lc 
Education 


1905—00 






1900-07 


579f ol9*97 


$ 58,373.24 


j.907-00 


921,049.20 


113,983.25 


1968-69 


1,104,774.64 


166,953.19 


1969-70 


598,277.66 


218,657.69° 


1970-71 


177,947.77 


260,223.82 


1971-72 


157,808.04 


n.a. 


^State Board 


of Education. Nebraska 


Education, various years. 



Information not available and personnel included in the pub- 
lic school figure. 

^First year that ABE expenditures are available as separate 
figures. 

^Department of Adult and Continuing Education, 1971 Report , 

p. 
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Adult Education Enrollment s 

The Potential Adult Education Clientele 

There are a variety of adult education needs as described 
in the first two chapters of this report. Only one type of 
clientele need will be discussed here, the educationally dis- 
advantap;ed, because information on this type of person is 
readily available through census information. Appendix B dis- 
plays a variety of figures depicting some statistics for the 
State of Nebraska relative to the educationally disadvantaged 
adult. 

That we are reaching a significant number of the individuals 
mentioned above is questionable, even given the rapid increase 
in ABE enrollments. Table 6 displays the percent of the target 
population enrolled in ABE programs. Obviously, intense efforts 
to enroll more of these individuals will be required in the fu- 
ture if their rights are to be protected and if the economy of 
the State is to be improved. These efforts will require, how- 
ever, increased support by and commitment from the State of Ne- 
braska and its adult education professionals. 

The Adult Education Participant 

There are few demographic statistics currently available on 
the adult education participant. That is an obvious need for 
some future study. Table 7 shows some of the available informa- 
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Table 6. PERCENT OF TARGET POPULATION ENROLLED 
IN NEBRASKA'S ABE PROGRAMS— 1967-1969 



Achieved Grade Level 
of Participant 


Percent 


Enrolled of Target 


Population 


1967 


196^ 


1969 


Below Uth Grade 








4th to 7th Grade 


,7fo 


1.3/« 


2.9'/» 


7th to 9th Grade 


.19t 


.1^ 





Source: Department of Adult and Continuing Education, 1971 
Report , p. 11. 
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Table 7. VARIOUS DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS-'FOR ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS IN NEBRASKA~19('>9-1972^ 



Characteristic 



1969-70 





Sex: 



Percent Male 
Percent Female 



55% * 



Average Age 



35 yrs. 



35.7 yrs. 



n.a. 



Race: 



Percent White 
Percent Other 



Percent Black 

Percent Mexican-American 

Percent Native-American 



29fo 
1?5 
33f» 
15% 



n.a. 



5795 
13^0 



n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 



Department of Adult and Continuing Education, 1971 Report , 
pp. 28-29. , 

'^State Board of Education, Nebraska, Nebraska Education , various 
years, revealed very similar percentages for sex differences in 
these two years. 
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tion. Given this scanty infonnation (ABE programs only) it 
can bo aup.fr.estod that cll/^.htly lonn than half of the parti ci pan tn 
aro mal(^, thoir avora/'.o ajv? In tho mid-thirtion , and tho racLiJ 
orir.in is more oft on white than any other. Appendix C shows 
some more of this kind of information on a selected adult edu- 
cation program site. 

Enrollment Information 

The data continue to support a growing involvement in 
adult education within the state. Although the overall enroll- 
ment trends have been consistently upward in recent years, it 
is interesting to note that specific areas (i.e., ABE, non- 
credit, etc.) of adult education have not been so consistent. 
Table S illustrates this point as the enrollment data for ele- 
mentary school credit adult courses reflect constant growth 
while the high school credit adult course enrollments indicate 
more sporatic growth patterns. It is important that those 
administering the adult education programs of the State stay 
abreast of specific growth trends related to specific programs 
under the adult education umbrella. The evidence for growth 
in adult education (Table S, Table 9) should constantly be ana- 
lyzed to identify enrollment trends of specific programs. 

Further evidence for a gronring enrollment in adult education 
is the projection of a 15f^ increase in enrollment at the techni- 
cal community colleges from 1972-73 to 1973-74 (Table 10). It 
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Table 8. ADULT EDUCATION ENRGLIMENTS IN NEBRASKA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FRCM 1965 TO 1972 



Year 


Non-Credit 
Adult 
Education 


High School 
Credit Adult 
Education 


Adult 
Basic 
Education 


TOTAL 


1965-66 

No* of enrollments 


30,052 


1 i nr\ 
4,470 




35f337 


1966-67 

No. of enrollm|nts 
Percent Change 


32,013 


3,611 
3.2> 


883 
233.2f» 


37,507 


1967-6.^ 

No. of enrollments 
Percent Change 


27,337 

-14 . Djb 


5,389 
1d,9> 


1,370 
55. 2> 


34,096 

-0.1> 


1963-69 

No. of enrollments 
Percent Change 


24,292 

-il.l?& 


4,460 
-17.2?fe 


1,306 
-4.75* 


30,058 
-11 . 


1969-70 

No. of enrollments 
Percent Change 


26,061 
7.35S 


4,291 
-3.8?5 


1,764 
35.0/* 


32,116 

6.3/* 


1970-71*^ 

No. of enrollments 
Percent Change 




5,550 
29.39S 


3,737 
111.8/* 


l?,00g 


1971-72 

No. of enrollments 
Percent Change 


U,13g 


5,133 
-7.5fo 


3,818 
22.0/9 


23,09g 



The percent of change in the total number of classes over the pre- 
vious year. 

^Does not include Lincoln and Omaha enrollments or those enrollments 
designated "vocational" (See Table 9). 

Due to a change in reporting system, the percentage of change was 



not reported. 



Source: State Board of Education, JMeb^asl<^^ various 



years , 
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Table 9. ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLIMENTS IN NEBRASKA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS FRCM 1970 TO 1972 



lear 


Vocational 
Auuiv buuca vion 


1970-71 




No. of Enrollments 


17,383 


1971-72 




No. of Enrollments 


18,694 


Percent Change 


7.59S 



Source: State Board of Education, Nebraska Edu^ 
cation t various years. 
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Table 10. ESTIMATES CN PROJECTED ENROLMENTS IN COMMUNITY, 
ADULT, AND CONTINUING EDUCATION AT TECHNICAL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES FROM 1972-72 TO 1973-74^ 



institutions^ 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Central Nebraska Technical - Hastings 


2,305 


2,996 


Eastera Nebraska Technical College 





1,000 


Fairbury College 


330 


575 


Lincoln Technical College 


11,000 


11,000 


McCook College 


aoo 


800 


Mid Plains Technical College-North Platte 


1,000 


1,000 


Nebraska Technical College-Milf ord 


360 


360 


Nebraska Western College-Scottsbluff 


1,100 


1,200 


North Platte College 


i,od9 


1,143 


Northeast Technical College-Norfolk 


1,000 


2,000 


Northeastern College-Norfolk 


900 


900 


Omaha Technical College 


9,3S6 


10,000 


Platte College-Columbus 


1,400 


1,800 


Western Nebraska Technical College 


360 


700 


TOTALS 


30,720 


35,474^ 



^Gerald W. Baird, "Projected Enrollments — Community, Adult, and 
Continuing Education," Table B, Lincoln, Nebraska: State Board of 
Technical Community College, 1973. 

^The original institutional names were utilized in this table. 
See Appendix A for new names and combined areas under the techni- 
cal community college system. . 

Represents an estimated increase of 15.5/4 
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is a curious phertomena to experience fjrowinr; enrollments in a 
period of educational belt-tightening due to shrinking enroll- 
ment trends in most educational systems* 

Adult Education Instructional Personnel 

The growing enrollments in adult education programs through- 
out the State have often been complemented by similar growth 
pattexTis in the number of instxnactional personnel. Some evidence 
for this is displayed on Tables 11, 12, and 13. 

Apparently, the increase in the number of instructional per- 
sonnel has not always been contingent upon the enrollment. For 
instance, there was a 270^ increase in instructional personnel 
from 1965 to 1970 in one area of adult education, (ABE), while 
there was a 566^ increase in enrollment during the same period 
of time (Table Table 9). More attention will be given to 
this issue later. 

Table 12 and Table 13 reflect the increasing number of per- 
sonnel in adult education with most of that increase in part- 
time roles. The utilization of part-time professional and non- 
professional employees is often a characteristic of a rapidly 
growing system. There are some specific kinds of maintenance 
issues (i.e. lack of continuity, variant training backgrounds, 
etc.) which must be attended to in a system vdth such a work- 



id 
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Table 11. NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL IN NEBRASKA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS FROM 1965 TO 1970^ 



Year 


Non-Credit 

Adult 
Education 


High School 
Credit Adult 
Education 


Adult 
Basic 
Education 


Total 


1965-66 

No. of Personnel 


388 


73 


20 


9^1 


1966-67 

No. of Personnel 
Percent Change 


858 
03.4^ 


97 
32.995 


48 
140 . 0^ 


1003 
2.295 


1967-68 

No. of Personnel 
Percent Change 


876 
2.I5S 


116 
19.695 


47 
-2.195 


1039 
3.595 


1968-69 

No. of Personnel 
Percent Change 


810 
7.595 


174 
50.095 


50 
6.4jI 


1034 
0.5/5 


1969-70 

No. of Personnel 
Percent Change 


850 
4.9f» 


121 
-30.595 


74 
48.095 


1045 
l.l/» 


1970-71 

No. of Personnel 
Percent Change 








13^6 


1971-72 

No. of Personnel 
Percent Change 








1621 



Due to a change in the reporting system in 1970-71 and 1971-72, 
the Table does not include the total number of instructional person- 
nel for these years. See Table 12 for that information. 



The percent of change in total number of personnel over the pre- 
vious year. 



Source: State Board of Education, Nebraska Education t various 
years . 
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Tablc 13. THE NUMBER OF ADULT EDUCATORS PARTICIPATING 
IN AN ATTITUDE STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 







1971 






1972 




Type of Personnel^ 


Full 
Time 


Part Volun- 
Time teer 


Total 


Full 
Time 


Part Volun- 
Time teer 


Total 


Direct-orj?, supervisors, 
and counselors 


32 


6a 20 


120 


26 


66 19 


111 


Teachers 


53 


621 94 


768 


32 


689 88 


809 


Teacher-aides 


22 


41 6 


69 


24 


35 107 


166 


Totals 


107 


730 120 


957 


32 


790 214 


1086 



These personnel make up the work force in approximately 90^5 of the 
public school and technical community college supported adult education 
programs . 



Source; Hiemstra, 1973 Report . 
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force. Those responsible for training and re-training of adult 
educators in the State should not ignore the significant para- 
meters involved in working vydth a predominately (over 90fo) part- 
time instructional personnel. 

Time Comparison of Selected Data 

There are a couple of issues that surfaced in this study 
which v/ill be looked at further from the vantage point of a 
time-comparison display. The indicators selected for this 
brief review are: per pupil costs/enrollments and instructional 
personnel/enrollments . 

Per Pupil Cost/Enrollments — Using data from ABE enroll- 
ments and cost per pupil statements, Figure 1 was constructed 
to display the trends. There appears to be some glaring mes- 
sages captured in the graph. As the enrollment increased the 
cost per pupil decreased. Some reduction in per pupil costs is 
expected in a rapidly, growing program; but, the reduction has 
continued at such a rate that it appears the State of Nebraska 
is headed for some serious overextension problems. As the 
adult educational problems of the State call for individualized 
instruction and the monies available for instruction continue 
to be less per pupil each year, there has to be some slippage 
in the quality of instruction. 
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The decreasing amount of money available per pupil is not 
moroly tho product of a rapidly, r,rov/inr; adult oducation r^f- 
I'ort. It also iitomG Trorn a roduction in tho allocation oP 
otato fiinds for adult, education (See Table >)• 

Instructional Personnel/Enrollments The per pupil re- 
duction in monies has a direct effect upon a number of impor- 
tant variables in the educational process. One of the most sig- 
nificant variables is the ratio of students per instinictional 
personnel. In order to demonstrate the trends in this area, 
Figure 2 was constructed, 

Fir;ure 2 illustrates the grovdng gap between the niomber of 
instructional personnel supporting Adult Basic Education and 
the nvimber of students (1965-1970). Even though these data are 
a bit dated (new reporting procedures did not provide similar 
data after 1970), it once again draws our attention to a trend — 
a trend toward increasing enrollments and decreasing services. 
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Flgure 2. Relationship between number of 

Instructional personnel and student 
In ABE 



Instructional Personnel 
Students 




1965-66 



1966-67 



1967-68 



1968-69 



1969-70 
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O >ource: State Board of Education, Nebraska Education, various years. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUI^^ARY, C0NCLUSIC3NS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

,The purpose of this study was to take a cursory look at 
the adult education picture in Nebraska vdth special attention 
p;iven to the number of courses and activities, enrollments, and 
instructional personnel • An attempt was made to isolate and 
discuss trends • Although the study was limited by the proce- 
dure of utilizing secondary data compiled and reported by pub- 
lic agencies, it surfaced some rather significant data. In 
this final chapter an attempt will be made to restate some of 
the major findings and suggest possible strategies to deal con- 
structively with the current situation • 

An Overview 

If one wanted to sum this report up in one word, "growth" 
v;ould be a good choice. An ever-increasing number of clients 
are requesting and registering for a growing variety of courses 
conducted by a growing^ but over-extended, corps of instructors. 
Needless to say, this sudden grovrbh spurt is not without its 
pains as well as joys. 
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Thore also appears to be some evidence that the citizenry 
of Nobranka In roripondin/'; to tho (lynamicr. of th<? "Puturo :;hor:k 
ar.<^" rr (*<?rro(l to (^arllfir. Adultu nvn utili'/inf, bsarninr, activi- 
ties v/hich help them retool for present positions or prepare 
them for new pursuits (see Table 2, pg. 40). 

No longer do we find adult education efforts concerned pri* 
marily for the man and woman interested in leisure learning; it 
is re-learning and vocationally oriented programs which have 
^ cau^^ht fire (See Table 9, pg. 50). That is not to say that 
leisure-related adult education activities are not attracting 
a r.rov/in/r, clientele because they are. The point being made is 
that the retraining and retooling dimensions of adult education 
are actively contributing to the exploding adult educational 
scene in Nebraska. Ironically, or maybe it would be better to 
say tragically, in this period-of-plenty with regards to enroll- 
ments, the target populations for ABE programs are hardly being 
tapped (See Table 6, pg. 46). At the risk of stretching the 
purpose and the data of this report, it might be fairly accurate 
to say that the major customers of adult education activities 
in the State are middle class clientele. A clientele which has 
the personal and/or professional security to explore re-leaming 
opportunities . 

One of the requirements of a rapidly growing effort is to 
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recruit and maintain competent leadership. In this report, 
adult o(iucation leadership is translated as inr.tructional per- 
r.onnol~adminir;tratorc>, teachers, otc. The data available 
(:Jce Tables 11, 12, & 13, pp. 53 1 5Af & 55) surface some criti- 
cal issues related to instructional leadership. The two most 
obvious issues are the increasing ratio between pupils for 
each instmctor and the growing percentage of part-time person- 
nel. 

At one time (See Figure 2, pg. 59) there was an excellent 
pupil-teacher ratio in the adult education programs in the 
State. Acknowledging the \inique needs of most adults engaged 
in learning experiences it would have been very advantageous 
to maintain optimum pupil-teacher ratios as the enrollments in- 
creased. As the data indicates, this was not possible in many 
programs. Consequently, based upon speculation (this was not a 
question investigated by this report), it would probably be 
safe to say that the quality of instruction diminishes with de- 
creasing amounts of contact time between the instructor and stu- 
dent. This is not to say that there has not been a concerted 
effort to keep up v.dth the growing enrollments. Rather it is an 
attempt to focus upon the data and a possible cost being paid in 
a rapidly growing program. 

Another personnel related issue is the growing percentage 
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n^irt-tlmf? rpr.^ornel Inv^lv^r! with adnlrl ntf^rlnsr and Inatruc- 
^^r:.'■ In thf^ artult pdncRtlon nroprrams of the State. One nourc^ 
( ion ^Vihlf> 1?, re-. S^i* ) 1nd\n»itf»r; thnt apnrnxl^intel y 9?^ of 1nr":^rnr- 
t^onRl DPrnonnol within thf* Jt^te In 197? Wf^rp plthpr part-tlmp 
omnlnv'^fv: or voiuntonr?;. Onop nixaln, this per5?onnol rplatpri ij'?r?np 
1 n pfoiiotablp outtf^rowth of an emprPilnoTt PTOwlnjr nropram. It In 
locrinal to turn to nart-tlme pmnloyeps and volunteers to fill the 
Instrnotlonal need*: In a developlncr nrocrram because flexibility In 
st^^fflnc Is needed. The dansrer Is that a new t)roa:ram can cet lonkpd 
Into the beorlnnlnflr staflces of Its development and fall to recornlj^e 
the nee'^ for stabilization thronch professionally trained, oompr- 
tent leadprshln. This study revealed that there are many adnlt 
edunatoT*.q within the State; however there may be some real costs 
(I.e.. r^lvlded alllorencles. lack of continuity, minimum nrofes- 
slonnl 5?^ins, nto.) which will be nald by any orcranlzatlonal 
effort r'^lvlncr unon such a hlcrh nercentapre of part-time personnel. 

sJrnwlno' pains such as those men^'loned a^ove are often at- 
t-ov.rfqpt to a rapldlv. developlnfr procrT^m. However, another 
nhpno^ennri was evldpnc*^'^ In this stndv. With the ffrowlnor enrol 1- 
fTiiarif ther^ has been a correspond! nor drop In financial support 
rrom thp itate. So rapid has been the declining? ^5tate sunnort 
fho^ 1*^ 1070-'71 only sllo-htlv more than ^17 5.^^0 was allocated 
for publln s<^hool adult education. This was ^ slcrnlf Icantlv 
n^tlceabl*^ dpcllne ^rom the more than one million allotted In 
19^ft-^0; furthermore. It was only approximately one-third of the 
amount of State revenue allocated for adult education as was 
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available in 196f?-69. (See Table 5$ pg* 44) Obviously, the 
r.rov/l.nr. f>rop;ram continuf?n to y\(hh\ Tinancial rcsoxirccn to op- 
ijr;itf« Mf)iv! than likely it ir^ thv individual participant and 
the community bearin/; the costs. If this trend continues, there 
is a real possibility of experiencing a program that has grovm 
beyond its means of support or some sort of taxpayers revolt 
because of limited return in terras of adult education. It ap- 
pears that the State is vrithdravd.ng its support at an awkward 
time in the development of a nationwide adult education program. 
One encouraging fact is that there has been an increase in State 
fiindn to ABE programs. This is especially significant if the 
earlier suggestion about needing to reach disadvantaged clien- 
tele is accurate* 

Recommendations 

The intent of this report was rather limited. Basically it 
was to share trends in adult education within the State as they 
related to enrollments, personnel, and courses and activities. 
Hopefully, the above did^ report on those issues as clearly as 
possible considering the parameters of the study, the availability 
of data, and the limits* tions of research fiands. 

This study would be quite incomplete if it did not give 
birth to some new questions and did not conclude with some spe- 
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cific recommendations, With these two goals in mind the follow- 
ing recommendations are presented: 

I. That the State Department of Education should be 
in.strumontal in the initiation of comprehensive adult 
education Icji^islation at the State level to insure re- 
sponsible planning and support for this growing form of 
education and that such legislation should take into 
accoiint issues surfaced in this study (i*e* financial 
planning^ coordinationi etc#). 

That the State Department of Education support and 
administer increased training and re-training programs 
for adult educators within the State and initiate inser- 
vice activities needed to maintain the necessary com- 
petency levels, 

1. That the University of Nebraska's Teachers College 
be instrumental in assisting with state-sponsored profes- 
sional training programs and that the Teachers College 
also provide the leadership in preparing professionally 
qualified educators for work in a variety of adult, com- 
munity and continuing education roles in Nebraska, This 
recommendation is in keeping with the new mission and 
goals of Teachers College,"^ 

U, That a thorough demographic study be made of those par- 
ticipating in adult education programs in the State so that 



future adult education efforts can be targeted to specific 
clientele. 

5* That future research include comprehensive studies 
which investigate such issues as: the different agencies 
offering adult education activities; the specific needs of 
different populations within the State; the current atti- 
tudes toward adult education; and the projected growth 
patterns of the major adult education program in the State, 

Conclusion 

Tho message of this study is very simple. The State of Ne- 
braska is experiencing and should continue to experience a grow- 
ing, state-wide adult education program. The changes this effort 
is causing in the State in general, and in education in particular, 
are both frightening and exciting. Frightening because they bring 
with them promises of a program of lifelong learning which de-^ 
mands a change in many old structures and systems. Exciting be- 
cause it is a hopeful kind of educational effort which affects 
all those who reside in the State and it is not something to come, 
it is now. 
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APPKNDIX A 

LOCATION OK ADULT KUUGATION COUlt3K;3 ANU rilOGHAMD 

IN NEBRASKA 



Public School Districts Reporting Adult Education Programs 
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II* Technical Community Colleges with Adult Education Programs 

A* Central Nebraska Technical Commimity College Area 

Central Nebraska Technical College-Hastings 
Platte College-Columbus 

B. Eastern Nebraska Technical Community College Area - (to be 
named) 

C* Mid-Plains Technical Community College Area 

North Platte Junior College-North Platte 

Mid-Plains Vocational Technical College-North Platte 

McCook Junior College-McCook 

D* Northeast Nebraska Technical Community College Area 

Northeastern Nebraska College-Norfolk 
Northeast Technical Community College-Norfolk 

E. Omaha Nebraska Technical Community College Area- Omaha 

F. Southeast Nebraska Technical Community College Area 

Fairbury Junior College-Fairbury 

Lincoln Nebraska Technical Community College-Lincoln 
Nebraska Technical College-Milf ord 

G. Western Nebraska Technical Commxinity College Area 

Nebraska Western College-Scottsbluff 

Western Nebraska Vocational Technical College-Sidney 
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Adult Basic Education Program Sites 
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Adult Basic Education Satellite Classroom Sites 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY DIPLOMAS EARNED 
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i.oer 



^1,340 



279 ^«r=r:r-- 
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1971 



1972 



1973 



Cumulative Number of Equivalency Certificates Issued 
Number of Equivalency Certificates Issued Per Year 
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APPENDIX B 



1970 CENSUS INFOfawtATION PERTAINING TO 
NEBRASKA'S EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
ADULTS 



Source: State Department of Education, Division of Adult 
Education 
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APP12NUIX C 



SELECTED DH^IOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS CN 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION STUDENTS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
1971 



Source: Lincoln Nebraska Technical Community College, 
Report of the College, "Evaluation Study for 
Adult Basic Education" (Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Lincoln Nebraska Technical Community College, 
1971). 
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1. Age 

16-17 9i> 

50-57 7i 
5^-65 2% 
66- 1% 

Male U9fo 
Female 51?^ 

3, U, 3, Citizen: 

Yes: 73>S 
No: 277^ 

4. Race: 

American Negro: 75^ 

Spanish Mexican American: 6fo 

American Indian: 2fo 

American White: 56^/S 



Other: 29;° 

5. Family status: 

Married: 515^ 

Single: 36fo 

Viiidowed: 6'^ 



Divorced or separated: yfo 

6, Approximate annual income for 1970: 

$ 0 - 2,000: 37/» 5,000 - 5,999: II7S 

2,000 - 2,999: 9^ 6,000 - 6,999: 13^ 

3,000 - 3,999: 15?i/ . 7,000 or more: ' 13"/» 

7, Highest grade completed before enrolling in Adult Basic 
Education: f 

Less than 5 grades: 20^ Some high school: IS5S 
5-3 grades: * 36^ Completed high school: 12^ 

Junior high school: * 
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COST/BriNRPI r .iPUDY OF THE SDUCAriON 
0? NSBHA3KAN ADUF.TS 



:>oMrce: Adult Hlflucatlon Section, State Department of 
Edii nation, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO : Supervisors of Adult Basic Education 

FROM: Will Wiener 

RE : Cost/Benefit Study 



While researching cost/benefit analysis » I have computed some 
startling Information that I thought I would share with you. 

For every dollar put into Adul(t Basic Education* a potential of $44.00 
in benefits are returned. The benefits are in the form of increased income 
to the participants and Increased t^xes to the government. For every dollar 
that the government puts into the program* it gets back approximately $9.00 
in the form of taxes • 

I used a 1968 Department of Commerce study which showed different levels 
of lifetime Income related to different levels of education. This study 
showed that a person who received an eighth grade education has a potential 
Increase in income of $30.00 per week or $1,525.00 per year. These figures 
can be used for Adult Basic Education purposes because a former ABE student 
can now read and write and has learned other valuable skills. This makes 
an increase in Income reasonable. Also, the study showed that there was a 
difference of $75.00 per week or $3,850.00 per year between a person with 
below an eighth grade education and a person who graduated from high school. 
A high school/ABE graduate now has more than just the basic skills he has 
a diploma which carries certain automatic benefits. It must be remembered 
that this person may not have had even the basic skills when he first started 
in ABE. Therefore, graduating from high school should cause a large increase 
in inccHne. 

In 1972 there were 1|338 Adult Basic Education eighth grade graduates and 
54 high school graduates who originally began in ABE. If you multiphy these 
numbers by their respective Increases in Income, you get a total dollar 
figure of $2,248,350. This $2,248,350 is for one year. 
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MEMORANDUM 
Page 2 



The knowledge that people gain from Adult Education lasts a lifetime. 
For that reason » we are extending the benefits over a ten -year period. 
We must now relati> future benefits to the present. A discount rate of 
12% is used to do this. The increase is lessened or discounted by 12% per 
year to take into account inflation and interest rates. The total income 

potential is $10»807»396 

and Increased taxes, using a 20% tax rate are. . $2,701,974 

for a total of $13,509,870 in potential 

benefits. 

The operating cost for Adult Basic Education in 1972 was $300,000. 
This makes the benefit to cost ratio $13,509,870 = $44 > 

$300,000 rrr 

($44. to $1.) 

The government cost to benefit ratio is $ 2,701,974 $ 9. 

$300,000 rrr 

($9. to $1.) 

Remember, this is rough data. The study I am attempting to do, with 
your help, should be more accurate, but this does show that Adult Education 
has tremendous potential. Fell free to use this information. 
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INCOME LEVEL 



RASED ON A 40-YKAR WORKINO LIFE 
1968 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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